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COMMENTARY 
Pe: months the formidable resources of publicity and 


popular emotion have been concentrated on the 

religious rite which marks a monarch’s dedication to 
her task. It is not the least of our national paradoxes that a 
ceremony which is rooted in an ancient allegiance should so 
completely satisfy a people that is largely ignorant of its 
deepest meaning. The vestigial remains of other days and 
other loyalties are the matter of general joy, and it would 
be ungracious to pause at the irony, to echo the query of 
Exodus, ‘What is the meaning of this service?’ 

Beyond the pageant lies the purpose, still discernible and 
still true. And those to whom the evidence of so much that is 
lost must bring some sadness, a reminder yet again of Chris- 
tian faith divided, should yet be foremost in their prayers 
that the symbolic offering of earthly power to the Author of 
all sovereignty may indeed achieve what it signifies. ‘God 
save the Queen’ is more than a shout of patriotic affection; 
and orb and sceptre are the symbols of the divine authority 
which earthly rulers are dedicated to serve. 

‘Look upon those who rule over us with power, and 
through the ineffable gift of thy goodness and mercy, guide 
their thoughts towards justice and peace; that, when their 
toil on earth is over, they, and all thy people, may come at 
last to their heavenly home.’ (from the Exsultet.) 


NOTICE 


The next issue of Biackrriars will be a double 
number (July-August) and will include the ‘The 
Beginnings of Biackrriars’ by Bernard Delany, 
o.p., ‘Savonarola and the Classical Tradition’ by 
Professor Roberto Weiss, ‘Guilt in Bernanos’ by 
Ernest Beaumont, ‘Charity and the Novel’ by Eliza- 
beth Sewell and ‘The Impact of Eastern Wisdom on 
the West’ by Victor White, o.p. 
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ON COMMENDING AUTHORITY 
ARCHBISHOP RoBERTS, S.J. 


HE excitement with which the conferring of the 
Red Hat on Cardinal Gracias was greeted in Bom- 


bay had a special quality. It was not just that it came 
to the first Indian Cardinal; it was rather like the enthusiasm 
of Preston or Bolton on receiving the Cup. The Cup, clearly, 
is won. So in a real sense was the Hat, and that is the differ- 
ence between East and West. 

There had been no attempt to disguise the disappointment 
felt when about a month earlier all twenty-four hats had 
gone to the West. Indian Catholics had seen overwhelming 
reason to hope for at least one more Asian Cardinal in the 
seventy; in general what the Westerner says about the 
decision of a superior, the best Eastern Christian likes to say 
to a superior; in that he is already much nearer to apostolic 
Christianity. But if there was an Indian Archbishop in Bom- 
bay at all to receive the Hat, that was a situation which had 
been earned also. This is not the place to dilate on the sub- 
ject. Immense as the joy in India has been in the first Indian 
Cardinal, I think that there may be more joy in Heaven on 
what the East can give back to the West. 

For if Christianity is of Eastern origin, its form has been 
chiefly Western, and inevitably something has been lost of 
the father-and-son relationship, the very stuff of Eastern 
polity. This loss has been felt in two ways: first, and most 
fundamental, our ideas of God depend on an intense appre- 
ciation and love of human fatherhood; secondly, all Chris- 
tian authority rests on the reverence of the subject for his 
superior as ambassador of God’s fatherhood. Our Lord’s 
coming was, in his own words, ‘to declare the Father’; we 
understand his message in proportion to our ideal of father- 
hood. 

An example taken at random: some thirty-five Bishops 
after travelling from all parts of the sub-continent to greet 
their new Cardinal made their first corporate act—before all 
the official ceremonies—a meal at which the poor were fed, 
the Bishops themselves serving. 
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It would be dishonest and foolish to present such a picture 
as anything like the whole truth. In fact, at the very time 
when the Cardinal was in Rome for the Consistory, he was 
due to appear in Bombay before secular judges, brought 
there by some of his own Catholic people who objected to 
my action as his predecessor in demolishing the old cathe- 
dral (a demolition undertaken with the full approval of 
lay trustees and of the Holy See). As I know full well some- 
thing of what the action has cost in time and money, I am 
not tempted to underestimate the disadvantages of stressing 
lay participation in Church government. But even a zeal 
misguided to the point of willingness to risk excommunica- 
tion (and only two or three are so involved) may well be 
preferred to an assumption that the Church is the clergy, 
and not a combination of clergy and laity, each with a vital 
stake in a Church that is theirs. 

In fact, the Church’s unquestioned right to excommuni- 
cate is not likely to be invoked. 

There remains the whole question of commending the 
Church’s authority. 

To commend authority: that, equally with asserting God’s 
authority, is our Lord’s purpose in founding his Church. 
Obviously, to commend is incomparably more difficult than 
to assert. The twin dangers used by the devil as a fifth 
column inside the Church have always been love of money 
and love of power. We cannot get on without authority or 
without money. Our needs are the Devil’s opportunity. 
What we take up as a means we tend all too soon to make 
an end in itself. That is the story of every reformation in 
the Church, from within and from without. 

The use of power is an issue vital to every generation. It 
has never been more urgent than today, in a world all but 
reduced to ruins by totalitarian abuse of authority. We 
tended in the last war to equate the Christian ideal of 
government with ‘democracy’. The obvious objection to that 
is that Christianity may be saddled with the defects, so pain- 
fully apparent, of ‘government by the people for the people’. 
Both in England and in America (as witness Paul Blan- 
shard’s Freedom and Catholic Power, and Communism, 
Democracy and Catholic Power) there is a movement to 
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represent this democracy as threatened by Rome quite as 
much as by Moscow. 

May not the answer be, in these countries especially, to 
stress more than we do the motive of Christian obedience— 
always, that is, to see the authority of God in anyone who 
holds his warrant: the father in the family; the Bishop in 
the Church; the King, President or Parliament in the State. 
The problem of choosing the most effective instrument of 
civil government is most complicated and difficult; the finest 
instrument in theory may prove a tyranny or a machine of 
bungling inefficiency if the proper attitude to authority is 
wanting, either in those who exercise it or in those who 
have chosen it. 

The light which our Lord commanded Christians to show 
to the world to be seen by all men for the glorification of 
his Father, is such use of authority as the first Pope required 
of Bishops—a pattern, model and example to the whole 
world; the most vivid contrast must be presented between 
the Christian attitude of humility and the pagan use of 
authority ‘lording it over’ subjects. 

Again, concrete examples: certainly and rightly Christian 
‘democrats’ regard the right of criticising their government 
as an essential factor in their loyalty. In England’s very 
blackest hour, a harassed Prime Minister was being fiercely 
attacked in Parliament; Sir Winston Churchill proclaimed 
his pride that such a thing should be possible at such a time 
of crisis. He would have resented passionately the imputa- 
tion that the sharpest criticism of his policy involved the 
least suspicion of disloyalty. There is room, I think, for a 
great deal more consideration of such a fact than we Catho- 
lics usually give to it. 

That the government of the Church is divinely com- 
mitted to the Pope and Bishops does not mean that this 
authority is not for the people. It is for the people to a 
degree beyond anything that the most fanatical democrat 
ever thought of. The Pope may or may not delegate to the 
laity—there has, in fact, been immensely greater variety of 
such delegation according to time and place than is realised. 
Whether he does or not, it is humanly impossible to exer- 
cise authority without consulting the governed. To deny 
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this is to make nonsense of democracy. 

The Kings and Prophets who governed God’s Chosen 
People were indeed appointed by him; nonetheless, there 
seems to have been the fullest approval for extremely frank 
comment; nothing could be clearer than the distinction 
between the dignity of the office and the merits of the per- 
son. Their Lord, when he came on earth was himself the 
pattern that St Peter was later to emulate. Martha addressed 
her complaint not to Mary but to her guest. 

Of countless examples in the early Church the most 
striking is the stern rebuke of the first Pope by one who was 
certainly not St Paul at that moment, but a convert notorious 
for a campaign of savage persecution. Both in the Acts of 
the Apostles and in their letters, there is overwhelming 
evidence of difference of opinion discussed with perfect 
frankness. 

Not to beat the air: has the principle that guides us in 
feeding our bodies any application in the nourishment of 
our souls? We chose the government which instituted in 
wartime a system of fair rationing which became the admira- 
tion of the world; we believed, and rightly, that the system 
required constant watchfulness from our servants in Parlia- 
ment. Are we to believe that the human imperfections 
requiring such a check and stimulus are miraculously 
removed from the pastors appointed to feed our souls? In 
the course of visits paid to ports in twenty-six countries | 
came across anomalies which, had I not seen, I could hardly 
have believed. To take only one example, till recently there 
was, or perhaps even is now, a port where certain dispensa- 
tions for the benefit of sailors were available in a few of the 
docks but not in the others! (Three dioceses were 
involved). Imagine (if you possibly can) anything compar- 
able in the distribution of bodily food; and were it to be 
said that people get the kind of government they deserve, 
may that not apply to those who don’t care sufficiently about 
their souls to represent their needs, and represent effectively? 
(In fact, the apostolic practice of daily Communion, in 
abeyance for so many years, was not restored just by a stroke 
of the papal pen. Effect was given to our Lord’s wish because 
some people expressed decisively—yes, at the risk of being 
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hurt—the hunger they felt.) The same is true of recent 
facilities for evening Mass and non-fasting Communion, and 
indeed of every other reform that has ever been. Had Catho- 
lics done nothing about this, their passivity might have been 
called obedience, but hardly in Heaven. 

There is another field where passivity and laziness—not 
without some loose thinking and arrogance on the part of 
the clergy—have created even greater hardships. 

Today the sanctity of marriage is the real battleground 
between Christ and the world, marriage being God’s founda- 
tion for the family and for the ideal of fatherhood on which 
our Lord stakes everything. Fidelity to our Lord’s institu- 
tion of marriage as indissoluble (so excluding divorce) and 
chaste (so excluding artificial birth prevention) demands on 
occasion really heroic holiness. With increasing frequency 
conflict is set up between Christian law and civil law. To 
resolve such conflicts is one reason why the Church has her 
own courts. They exist by divine right; equally by divine 
obligation they ought to be models to the world of what a 
court should be: to judge them by any other standard 
would be monstrous. But whereas English law can call upon 
exceedingly highly paid lawyers, a Bishop has usually 
nothing but spiritual benefits to offer to priests helping him 
in his judicial functions. These priests may be few and over- 
worked; it may be extremely difficult to find clergy in 
sufficient numbers qualified by technical knowledge, sufh- 
cient leisure above all, judgment, to fulfil the requirements 
of justice and Christian love. 

Having travelled so widely, I have heard much of such 
courts (and my remarks, therefore are applicable, God 
knows where . . .). What I found general was very strong 
criticism of incompetence and delays, both faults less dis- 
edifying and less frightening than the harm done to Chris- 
tian obedience and charity by criticism of authority and not 
to authority. 

In practice, the devout Catholic bearing cheerfully the 
cross imposed upon him by the law of Christ is frequently 
afflicted with additional torments, such as years of delay, 
which are certainly not of Christ’s making. Far more 
numerous are the Catholics ill instructed or not rooted in 
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the Faith who take the law into their own hands, blaming 
the contradictions they encounter (the issues are sometimes 
highly complicated), the endless delays, the shelving or 
passing on of responsibility, the loss of documents—all the 
complaints so often discussed except in those very places. 
where alone they could be discussed with profit. 

There are, I believe, a few places—I know myself only 
of India—where the question has been mooted of combining 
the resources of many dioceses, so that two or three courts 
may serve a whole country with the highest efficiency and 
promptness. Intelligent criticism should be applied to affairs 
at home where we can do something before it is turned upon 
Rome. 

There is no divine guarantee that the Church will be 
healthy if deprived of the bracing public opinion recognised 
as the lifeblood of any intelligent democracy (or for that 
matter, any religious order) where consultation and repre- 
sentation is, or should be, brought to the highest pitch. 
Holy Scripture, tradition and history all affirm the principle 
of collective responsibility of Catholics for the Church that 
is theirs. It should not have been necessary for the Holy 
Father to re-affrm a truth so demonstrable, but as he evi- 
dently did find it necessary, here are his words, addressing 
an international gathering of Catholic pressmen in February, 
1950. He stated the functions of a free press as known to all 
of us, and then went on: ‘The Church is a living body and 
something would be lacking to her life if expression could 
not be given to public opinion within it. For such a lack, 
both pastors and the faithful might be to blame.’ 


THE SACRING OF THE QUEEN 
AMBROSE FarRELL, 0.P. 


2% HE coronation service is not a picturesque anach- 


ronism, of purely secular interest. It is an historical 
drama of great antiquity. The central feature is the 
hallowing of the Queen effected by the anointing, as expres- 
sive of her own self-dedication to the service of God and of 
her people. At the crowning of the Emperor the whole 
ritual was called ordo ad benedicendum imperatorem, 
uando coronatur, Regal coronation therefore takes the 
orm of a blessing imparted with great solemnity, with the 
Mass as its natural setting and culminating point. In origin 
it is a sacramental conjoined to a sacrament. 

The Queen herself, in her broadcast last Christmas, asked 
for the prayers of her people, no matter what religion they 
belonged to, that she might be blessed by God, and be made 
faithful to the promises she would make before the altar 
of Westminster Abbey on the day of her coronation. Catho- 
lics will not be slow in responding to the deeply religious 
appeal publicly made by her Majesty. 

In remote times the crowning and investiture of the 
Emperor was without religious character. When Leo II was 
crowned (473) we find the Patriarch reciting a prayer, and 
at length it became the duty of the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople to set the diadem on the head of the Emperor. With 
the crowning in church of Phocas (602), the ceremonial 
assumed a formal and religious character. 

In the Ecclesiastical History of Theodoret (d. 458), it is 
related how the Emperor Theodosius I (d. 395) saw himself 
in a dream being invested by a bishop with an imperial robe, 
and crowned with an imperial crown.’ Constantine himself 
had already brought into prominence the regal diadem. Pope 
Gregory the Great seems already to be familiar with the 
anointing of kings. But the first direct reference to the 
anointing of a Christian sovereign occurs at the accession of 
the Spanish Visigothic King Wamba in 672. ‘As the king 
knelt before the altar, at Toledo, the bishop poured upon his 
1 Theodoret, Bk. V, ch. vi. 
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head the oil of blessing, and immediately a cloud of vapour 
was seen to rise and from the midst a bee took to flight. 
Which was taken by the spectators to be a portent of 
felicity.” 

In the English coronation service the consecration of the 
sovereign by the anointing with holy oils is an integral and 
central part. For some time after the Reformation the word 
holy was struck out, and presumably ordinary oil was used. 
The word holy has now been restored in the latest order. 
The kind of oil that should be used is not chrism, as has 
been wrongly stated, but the oil of catechumens blessed by 
the bishop on the previous Maundy Thursday. 

It will be seen that the coronation and investiture are the 
ratification of an accomplished fact, viz. the election, recog- 
nition and consecration of the sovereign. The organic and 
liturgical connection of the whole coronation service with a 
solemn pontifical Mass, is clearly seen in the second oblation 
which takes place at the offertory, ‘of bread and wine, and of 
an ingot or Wedge of Gold of a pound weight’. This cere- 
monial certainly points to a very ancient origin, before the 
modern notion of stipends became stabilised. According to 
the papal rubrics the newly crowned sovereign was to receive 
Holy Communion in both kinds, the sacred Host from the 
hands of the Pope seated on his throne, and the Chalice ad- 
ministered by the Cardinal Deacon by means of a calamus (a 
golden or silver tube). The fourteenth-century Liber Regalis 
mentions only the reception of wine from the stone chalice. 

The first English order (and, most probably, the first in 
all Christendom) is contained in a pontifical ascribed to 
Egbert, Archbishop of York from 732 to 766, found in a 
tenth-century manuscript. It is thought not impossible that 
that the coronation Order in its primitive form was the work 
of Alcuin of York, the ecclesiastical adviser of Charlemagne,° 
who was crowned in the year 800. But before him Pepin at 
his coronation had received the unction from Saint Boniface, 
papal legate, at Soissons in 752. 

There were four recensions of the English Service, the 
last of which is the Liber Regalis in the early fourteenth 
2 Migne, P. L. 96, 766. 

3 The English Coronation Service, E. C. Ratcliff, p. 38. 
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century, which gives the ritual in its most developed form. 
The sovereigns from Edward II to Elizabeth I were conse- 
crated with the Latin service: from James I to Charles II 
inclusive, with the English version of the Latin.‘ This ver- 
sion was made for the coronation of James I. In many details 
it resembles the orderly sequence in the coronation of an 
emperor or king by the Pope at St Peter’s in Rome, as 
described in the Roman Ordo XIV (1300-1350).° 

The investiture and the enthronement are the outward 
visible signs of the sovereign’s assumption of office. The 
right of anointing the sovereign belongs by ancient custom 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury. In former times the Abbot 
of St Peter’s Abbey of Westminster was to be at hand to 
instruct the monarch in matters touching the solemnity of 
coronation. Some of his duties are now undertaken by the 
Dean of Westminster. Since the Reformation the coronation 
liturgy has suffered from repeated mutilations, and particu- 
larly by the dislocation following the substitution of the 
Mass by a Communion Service according to the rites of the 
Church of England. This clearly robs the ceremonial of 
much of its religious splendour and meaning. 

Archbishop Sancroft revised the service partly in view of 
King James II’s refusal to receive Communion according to 
rites of the Church of England. Probably the King and 
Queen already previously heard Mass at the Chapel Royal. 
Sancroft disapproved of the blessing of material objects. 
Accordingly the regalia are no longer blessed before presen- 
tation, and the benedictions are converted into prayers for 
the monarch. An exception is now made for the Crown, 
which according to the revised Order is to receive a special 
blessing, pronounced by the Archbishop of Canterbury, but 
without the use of holy water and incense which formed part 
of the ancient ceremonial. The remnants of what was once 
the Mass are still discernible, in the Introit, Epistle, Gospel, 
Nicene Creed, Offertory, Preface, Prayer of Consecration, 
and the Communion. The retention of the Offertory anthem 
of the Liber Regalis would have been more in place than 


4 The Coronation Order of King James 1, J. Wickham-Legg, p. xxv. 
5 Migne P. L. 78, 1238 sqq. 
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the sixteenth-century hymn ‘All people that on earth do 
dwell’, which has been lately introduced. 

The Coronation Service, in its general structure, has not- 
withstanding many changes, preserved substantial identity 
with that of the later Anglo-Saxon Kings. There are evident 
resemblances if not of direct borrowing from the enthrone- 
ment of Byzantine Emperors, of Western Emperors and 
Kings, and of the Spanish and French Kings. The close 
resemblance to the consecration of a bishop led Dr Armitage 
Robinson, and others after him, to think that the coronation 
service was consciously moulded upon it. Associated with 
this is the giving of the Ring, and singing of the Veni 
Creator, which first appears conjoined with the anointing in 
the fourteenth century. More ancient still is the restored 
anthem ‘Zadok the priest’ which recalls the anointing and 
acclamation of King Solomon.® We are not, however, entitled 
to conclude that this feature was incorporated into the primi- 
tive ritual under Hebrew influence. It might well have 
disappeared had it not been immortalised by Handel’s music. 

The use of embroidered gloves is not especially royal or 
episcopal. It is a relic of the Middle Ages indicative of rank. 
The office of presenting the glove to the sovereign imme- 
diately before the reception of the Royal Sceptre, pertained 
by hereditary right to the Lords of the Manors of Farnham 
and Worksop and dates back beyond the reign of Richard 
II. On this occasion, the right having lapsed, the duty has 
been entrusted by the Queen to Lord Woolton. As 
announced by the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal, ‘It has 
been part of the Coronation ceremonies for so long that it is 
felt that the glove has now become one of the regalia acces- 
sories and should not be allowed to disappear from the 
ritual’. 

Under the post-Reformation dispensation the Bible was 
regarded as more holy than the communion table, still called 
an ‘altar’ in the Order of Coronation. The Bible is not num- 
bered among the Regalia. Its presentation as ‘the lively 
Oracles of God’ was an innovation made by Compton as a 
Protestant gesture for the joint coronation of William and 


§ I Kings, i, 39 sqq. 
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Mary in 1689. And, finally, a further rubric has been added 
enabling the Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland to deliver the Bible jointly with the 
Archbishop.’ 


MODES OF THOUGHT IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETY! 
GopFrey LIENHARDT 


N O one who studies savage societies would say, today, 


that there are modes of thought which are confined 

to primitive peoples. It is rather that we ourselves 
have specialised ways of apprehending reality. The con- 
tributors to this series may, indeed, have described notions 
which we do not easily take for granted, but which are 
commonplace among many peoples without our modern 
science and technology. But any historical sense of propor- 
tion—and our historical thought, our sense of relativities, is 
among our distinguishing characteristics—reminds us that it 
is some of our own habits of thought which are newly-formed 
and uncommon. We stand more or less alone, for example, 
in not taking witchcraft seriously, or distant kinship; and 
our indifference in such matters divides us equally from 
savages, and from those ancient cultures whose civilisation, 
in other respects, we are proud to inherit. 

Further, since the eighteenth century at least, we have been 
rather disposed to forget that a satisfying representation of 
reality may be sought in more than one way, that reasoning 
is not the only way of thinking, that there is a place for 
meditative and imaginative thought. 

Our thought has in some ways broken the traditional 
mould; and a regret for a lost integrity of thought and feel- 
ing which seemed to be part of primitive experience led such 
men as D. H. Lawrence, for example, or Gauguin, to depict 
a gnostic savage, instinctively aware of some harmony absent 
from modern urban life—a savage vigorous, active, unreflec- 


7 The Form and Order of the Coronation of her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
II is published by the Oxford University Press (Standard Edition §3s.). 


1 Broadcast in the Third Programme of the B.B.C., 7th April, 1953, in 
the series, “The Values of Primitive Society’. 
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tive. Perhaps many of us who have lived with primitive 
peoples come to sense what a difference it makes to the 
nature of apprehension when the mind turns directly towards 
what it seeks to know, without also being concerned with 
itself as an object of knowledge. This was the point of 
William James’s comments on Walt Whitman’s neo-pagan- 
ism, when he wrote of Whitman’s ‘conscious pride in his 
freedom from flexions and contractions, which your genuine 
pagan would never know’ and contrasted this with ‘the 
integrity of the instinctive reactions’ and ‘freedom from all 
moral sophistry and sham’ which, James said, ‘gives a 
pathetic dignity to ancient pagan feelings’. 

These, however, are impressions of the unselfconsciousness 
of primitive thought. Anthropologists seek first a knowledge 
of its content. When we live with savages and speak their 
languages, learning to represent their experience to our- 
selves in their way, we come as near to thinking like them 
as we can without ceasing to be ourselves. Eventually, we 
try to re-present their conceptions systematically in the logi- 
cal constructs we have been brought up to use; and we hope, 
at the best, thus to reconcile what can be expressed in their 
languages, with what can be expressed in ours, We mediate 
between their habits of thought, which we have acquired 
with them, and those of our own society; in doing so, it is not 
finally some mysterious ‘primitive philosophy’ that we are 
exploring, but the further potentialities of our own thought 
and language. 

The problem of describing to others how members of a 
remote tribe think, then begins to appear largely as one of 
translation, of making the coherence which primitive thought 
has in the languages it really lives in as clear as possible in 
our own. For this sort of translation, concise dictionaries, 
with their simple equivalents, are of little use. If, for 
example, I report without further comment that some primi- 
tive men speak of pelicans as their half-brothers, I do little 
more than offer the reader a form of words which, as it 
stands in English, suggests the atmosphere of the fairy 
tale, or nonsense Of course, we understand, from many 
writings on savages, that such situations exist; but thus 
stated, we cannot say that we properly understand them in 
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themselves. Among the people who relate men and birds or 
beasts in this way, there is, however, a naturalness in the 
association, a taking for granted that such things are pos- 
sible, and in what sense they are possible, which eludes a 
simple literal translation. In order to make this understood 
in English, it would be necessary to give a full account of 
views about the relations of the human and non-human quite 
different from those which we entertain, but not, therefore, 
necessarily, less reasonable. 

It is when we try to contain the thought of a primitive 
society in our language and categories, without also modi- 
fying these in order to receive it, that it begins in part to lose 
the sense it seemed to have. I have often been told in the 
Sudan that some men turn themselves into lions, indeed are 
lions existing also in the form of men, Put thus in English, 
the statement seems curious and superstitious, because we 
think at once of man and lion as necessarily two different 
beings. It does not at once occur to us that they may repre- 
sent two possible ways of viewing the same being. The 
question arises of whether a creature is ‘really’ a man, or 
‘really’ a lion, for it is not usual for us to think of any 
creature as existing in more than one mode. This, however, 
is what is asserted in parts of the Sudan, when some men are 
said to be beasts of one kind or another. 

We are inclined, moreover, to translate this equivalence 
of men and lions into a simile or a metaphor, or to look 
round for reasons why such a ‘confusion’, as we may be 
tempted to put it, could have occurred. But the people them- 
selves do not confuse men with beasts; they merely do not 
distinguish a// men from all beasts in the same way as we 
do. They seem to suggest that an animal nature, and a man’s 
nature, may be co-present in the same being. 

As anthropologists, we have to give at least a temporary 
assent to such ways of thinking. By assenting to them, I 
mean merely being prepared to entertain them in the mind, 
without at once trying to rationalise them to fit them into a 
place, so to speak, already prepared for other, more familiar 
ideas. Only by such suspension of criticism can one learn 
gradually how thought of this sort, in its context, is a repre- 
sentation of experience which at least is not obviously self- 
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contradictory; and which can satisfy men no less rational, 
if less rationalising, than ourselves. We have our neat dis- 
tinctions between metaphor and fact, and we are bound at 
first to assume that the assertion ‘Some men are lions’ is an 
assertion of one or the other kind, either figuratively or 
literally accepted. We have to learn that often, in translating 
primitive languages, it is not possible to make just such sorts 
of distinction between the literal and the metaphorical; and 
we have to be content to recognise that such statements made 
by primitive people cannot really be said to be of the one 
sort or the other. They lie between these categories of ours. 
They do not properly fit. 

How, for example, can a European assent to African 
thought about witchcraft? It is a matter, I think, of not 
at once trying to bring arguments to bear against witchcraft 
as an existential reality, of trying first to see what a belief 
in it represents to a particular society. The fullest study of 
witchcraft in Africa we have is Professor Evans-Pritchard’s 
book, Witchcraft, Oracles and Magic Among the Azande; 
and since witchcraft seems, perhaps, as remote from our 
thought as any notions of primitive peoples, I should like to 
suggest, by reference to the Azande, what we do when we 
study primitive modes of thought. 

The Azande are a highly intelligent people of the 
Southern Sudan and the Belgian Congo. In order to under- 
stand what witchcraft means to them, we have to start, as in 
assenting to anyone’s thought, by making one or two assump- 
tions which they make. We have to assume that a man’s 
death or misfortune demands specific explanation; we have 
to assume that human beings, without any physical act, can 
injure each other; and we have to suppose that a possible 
way of accounting for death or suffering is to say that some- 
one, some human witch, is responsible for them. Further, 
we have to accept it as possible that oracles can reveal truth 
when other means fail. 

To make these assumptions may seem to separate us at 
once from the Azande; but we perhaps seem less remote 
from them when we learn that they also recognise what we 
should call the matural causes of death and misfortune, 
according to their scientific knowledge which is, of course, 
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defective compared with ours. They are not satisfied, how- 
ever, to regard natural causes as the only causes; and from 
this point of view, their reasoning about causes is more 
searching than our own. We are usually content, in cases 
of death or trouble, to speak of ‘accidents’, often assuming 
that further questions are pointless. But the Azande do 
ask a further question—why should it happen that a par- 
ticular man, and at a particular time, becomes ill or meets 
his death? Theoretically another man might equally have 
suffered in his place; or the accident might not have hap- 
pened, What, then, has placed that man in the very circum- 
stances where he is killed? 

If we should ask such questions, we answer them generally 
by saying that it was Providence, or Fortune, or coincidence. 
We cannot, however, act against these; and the Azande in 
misfortune seek some explanation which gives them an 
opportunity for action. They want to deal with the trouble 
at its source, to save further suffering. They thus hold 
witches responsible for some misfortunes and they seek to 
find out which particular people have injured them by put- 
ting before an impersonal oracle the names of those they 
suspect of wanting to harm them. 

Their system of consulting the oracle shows certain affini- 
ties between their thought and ours in a situation which is 
otherwise far removed from anything we know. They give a 
special poison to fowls, and then ask this oracular poison in 
the fowls the questions which they want to have answered. 
They tell it that if such-and-such is the case, then the poison 
should kill the fowl, whereas if the reverse is true, the fowl 
should live. If a fowl survives after the first question, then 
often it must die when the same question is put again nega- 
tively in order to confirm its first answer. 

Usually, a number of such matters are placed before the 
oracle at one session, If it contradicts itself over one or two 
of the questions, the interference of a witch is suspected, and 
these questions are held over till another day. But if the 
poison kills all the fowls, it is called a foolish poison, and if it 
spares them all, it is called a weak poison. A poison that is 
suspect is tested with a deliberately absurd question, as for 
example: 
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‘Poison oracle, tell the chicken about those two spears over 
there. As I am about to go up to the sky, if I will spear the 
moon today with my spears, kill the fowl. If I will not spear 
the moon today, poison oracle, spare the fowl.’ 

It will be seen that the object of the consultation is to 
discover certain sorts of truth not otherwise accessible; but it 
is interesting to note that in administering poison to chickens, 
the Azande yet show an affinity with our more rigorous pro- 
cedures for determining truth. They attempt to test a hypo- 
thesis both positively and negatively; and they use also the 
test of absurdity in extreme cases, © 

Yet, our own belief in the importance of wider critical and 
experimental testing of conclusions is not found among the 
Azande. They do not seek to generalise their experience of 
witchcraft and oracles into a single, and self-consistent, 
theory; and they could not do so; for their confidence in 
their notions is supported, not by a logical inter-relationship 
between them on the plane of abstraction, but by their 
adequacy to explain particular isolated situations. Thus, the 
anthropologist’s theory of Azande witchraft would not de- 
molish their belief in the reality of witches; rather it would 
provide for them a theoretical and critical understanding of 
the subject, to supplement their practical rule-of-thumb 
experience. 

Now this is not because the anthropologist becomes com- 
mitted to a belief in witchcraft as the Azande understand it. 
He views it from quite a different angle. By reference to 
witchcraft, the Azande account for certain sorts of misfor- 
tune, and death; the anthropologist does not seek to account 
for these troubles by his theory of witchcraft, but to explain 
what happens when they are attributed to witchcraft, and 
not, as among ourselves, to other causes. 

There is one more feature of witchcraft I should mention 
too. It is that generally, people suspect those people of 
bewitching them whom they suspect of hating them, and 
whom, therefore, they hate. As a as analysis of a 
situation, we understand this perfectly. We know that we 
suspect of evil intentions those towards whom we ourselves 
feel uncharitable. But the same situation may appear quite 
strange when what we see as the internal workings of 
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Ver feelings and attitudes are externalised, when it is thought 
the that they can do real harm of a sort we attribute only to 
pear physical agents. In Zande, instead of wondering which 
people have the inclination to do us an injury, we ask the 
s to oracle which, of the people we know, are trying to bewitch 
ut it us, 
ens, There are other examples, too, from primitive peoples, of 
pro- what we see as coming from within the mind, a state of con- 
ypo- science, perhaps, being represented as something external to 
the it, a force working upon it from without, not produced by 
it. What here in England, for example, would be described 
and as a nervous or psychological derangement may be regarded 
the in primitive societies as possession by a spirit or demon. The 
e of figures appearing in dreams similarly are often clearly dis- 
ent, tinguished from the dreamer who encounters them; they 
e in come ¢o him, not, as we often see it, from his mind. In some 
ship ways we thus distinguish less clearly than primitive peoples 
heir between the self as subject of experience, and what is not the 
the self as the object of experience. For increasingly we seem to 
de- regard the human mind as in some way creating what it then 
ould proceeds to know, 
g of On the whole, I have been talking about what primitive 
um) peoples are said to ‘believe’; and generally, what may be 
regarded as their faith has received more publicity than their 
om- scepticism. Yet scepticism, and an ironical recognition of the 
d it. ambiguities of human experience and knowledge, are un- 
€ to doubtedly found among them. I have met many individuals 
sfor- whose apparent agnosticism about matters to which, never- 
ount theless, they give a certain assent, would surprise those who 
dain regard intelligent doubt as a recent European accomplish- 
and ment. Some primitive peoples may question, upon reflection, 
the religion which they still practise, remarking on the 
tion unlikelihood, even the silliness, of some of the mythicai 
e of situations upon which it is yet founded. Many improbable 
and happenings, about which they have been told in the tradi- 
of a tional lore of their society, clearly seem strange to them as 
t we they do to us; but, unlike us, they do not dismiss such hap- 
elves penings as impossible, merely because they seem unlikely. 
quite In any case, a myth is ‘what men say’; it is not something 
"bad of which one can acquire the direct experience which can 
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be called knowledge. In some primitive societies, at least, 
no one would pretend to know whether the story of human 
origins was true in itself. People know about what they have 
been told, and that is enough. They often recognise also 
that other peoples have different traditions; but they do not 
feel obliged, therefore, to seek for a consistency in different 
stories, nor to assert, dogmatically, the truth of one rather 
than the truth of another. The same man can thus entertain 
in his mind different accounts of the same mythical event, 
not ‘believing’ one rather than the other, yet not regarding 
either as fictitious. When earlier travellers record, therefore, 
that a primitive people ‘believes’ this or that, they sometimes 
create an unjustified impression of savage credulity. Most 
have had the experience of being laughed at for their own 
credulity, in taking too literally some story told by the 
people they have studied. It is as though, having heard it 
said in England that there was a man in the moon, a 
foreigner were to proceed to talk to the English as though 
they believed that. 

One may be told, for example, that at one time animals 
could talk like men, and men and animals formed one single 
society. Our reaction to such stories is to ask whether people 
accept them as statements of historical fact, which is what 
‘believing’ has come to mean to us. We soon find that they 
do nothing of the sort, and that, as with our fiction, it is 
irrelevant to them whether the stories are objectively true, 
as we might say. They lack our tradition of the critical 
discernment of fact from fiction in the scientific study of 
history, and they do not, therefore, equate the true with the 
factual, as. we are inclined to. Still, in many primitive 
societies there is something of the distinction we make be- 
tween myth and history, events of the recent past being 
understood in a different sense from those of remotest, 
original time, which, by being placed at the very beginning, 
really transcend historical time, sequence, and probability. 
Consequently, it gives a quite wrong impression of what 
primitive people are able to be convinced of, if we suppose 
that their myth has for them the sort of validity which our 
history has for us. 

It was Lévy-Bruhl who laid the foundations of the study 
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of primitive thought. He was the first to see clearly that 
often, in studying it, it was necessary to seek for the nature 
of its coherence outside the logical principles of our own 
formal thinking. Unfortunately, in doing so he created a 
theoretical ‘primitive mentality’, with a structure and orien- 
tation quite different from our own. By what he admitted to 
be a conscious distortion, he presented a savage whose 
thought consisted almost entirely of the fusion of what we 
see as the qualities, and properties, of things; whose lang- 
uage was often the scarcely-transformed representation of 
direct, sensuous experience. Some more recent writers have 
tried to refine upon his notions by saying that, for primitives, 
the distance between subject and object, knower and known, 
seems less than among ourselves. These are attempts at a 
compromise between the old-fashioned literalism of our 
interpretations, which often made savages seem childish 
and irrational, and Lévy-Bruhl’s somewhat impressionistic 
accounts of primitive peoples as being ‘utterly mystical’ in 
the apprehension of reality. It is not true, of course, that 
primitive peoples are less practical and logical than our- 
selves in the ordinary course of their daily lives. All value 
empirical knowledge, and exercise skill, foresight and com- 
mon-sense; and to this extent we understand their reasoning 
without effort, We should not therefore suppose that all 
thought attempts to become like our own, as our own appears 
when we reflect upon it as ‘thought’—either concerned, that 
is, with the logical demonstration of truth and error, or 
meditative and imaginative. If we suppose this, we introduce 
into primitive thought distinctions which we have arrived at 
by elaborate systematic reflection upon our own. We do not 
see it as it is. 

The study of some primitive thought, then, reminds us 
that it is not always appropriate to suppose that metaphorical 
and literal interpretations of experience are, in the very 
nature of thinking, distinct; it is only when we, unlike most 
primitive peoples, think about thought, that we begin to 
make such distinctions. It is in the apprehension of analogies 
that much non-scientific thought seems to lie—analogies 
such as, for example, sky is to earth as God is to man, as 
rain is to crops, as high is to low, and so on, Such systems 
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of analogy vary from society to society, and they are acces- 
sible to anthropological study. It is only when we take them 
to be other than they are—to assert the identity of rain and 
God, for example, and not an analogical relationship between 
them—that we begin to wonder how reasonable beings could 
come to ‘believe’ them. 


THE FINALY CASE AND THE CHURCH 
Rotanp 


N: event has so stirred up the dormant forces of 


anti-clericalism, anti-semitism and nationalism in 

post-war France as has the recent Affaire Finaly, 
The fate of two Jewish children, Robert and Gerard Finaly, 
who were baptised and taken to Spain by their Catholic 
protectors when the court had ordered that they should be 
given up to their Jewish relatives, have become a national 
scandal comparable to the Dreyfus affair. The Church and 
individual Catholics have been the targets of bitter attacks 
in the French press and radio, and the old cleavage between 
Catholic and anti-Catholic Frenchmen, barely healed in the 
last war and in the changed political atmosphere since 1945, 
seems to have opened up again. 

The facts of the case are briefly these: The Jewish doctor, 
Fritz Finaly, and his wife, who had found refuge in France 
after the Nazi occupation of Austria, were arrested in Gre- 
noble by the Gestapo on February 14, 1944. They were 
sent to Buchenwald concentration camp where they were 
killed in the gas chamber. Shortly before their deportation 
they had entrusted their two children, then aged two and 
three years, to the Sisters of St Vincent de Paul. The 
mother superior of that convent was unable to keep them 
and approached the Sisters of Notre Dame de Sion who 
handed the children to Mlle Brun, the head of the munici- 
pal orphanage, who was already hiding ten other Jewish 
children. When threatened by her own employers that she 
must hand these children to the Gestapo or leave her post, 
Mlle Brun installed them in an old chateau at Vif, in the 
country, where she looked after them like a mother, and 
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paid for their keep out of her own money. These children 
were restored to their families at the end of the war; three 
remained at Vif: one who later, with the mother’s consent, 
remained in Mlle Brun’s care, and the two Finaly boys, 
whose parents were missing. 

Their custody, however, was claimed immediately after 
the war by an aunt in New Zealand, who obtained an entry 
permit for them and asked that they should be sent to her. 
Mlle Brun refused on the ground that the children were too 
small to make the long journey—the war in the Far East 
was not yet over—and that there was still hope for the 
return of the parents, By virtue of a law of April, 1945, 
which was to meet the circumstances of the post-war days 
and of the deported families, Mlle Brun obtained a provi- 
sional guardianship over the children. It was known that the 
father had wanted them to be brought up in France. The 
children were circumcised, and the parents evidently in- 
tended that they should be brought up in the Jewish faith. 

It is difficult to determine whether the New Zealand aunt 
repeated her request for the children or was satisfied that 
they were best cared for by Mlle Brun; at any rate no 
more was heard from her. But in 1948 another aunt of the 
children, resident in Israel, inquired after them through a 
lawyer in Grenoble. Meanwhile, Mlle Brun had been made 
the legal guardian of the children, and had them bap- 
tised. She refused to surrender the boys to their relatives 
in Israel, who then took legal proceedings against her. A 
series of contradictory judgments appointed successively the 
aunt, Mlle Brun, and both women together as guardians of 
the boys. The last judgment, of June 11, 1952, deprived 
Mlle Brun of her guardianship. She appealed to the 
Supreme Court, but at the same time kept the children hid- 
den from the police under false names in certain convents 
of the Sion Sisters, They were seen last in Bayonne, whence 
four Basque priests and a number of laymen took them 
across to Spain where they are still kept at an unknown 
place. Mlle Brun herself and the priests and nuns who 
had helped her in the escape were arrested, but released 
again after a few days. There is some doubt whether, legally, 
this was an ‘abduction’, since, according to La Croix, the 
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children went voluntarily, declaring their wish to remain in 
France and with their foster-mother, whom they were used 
to call ‘maman’. Nothing has been discovered about their 
whereabouts since February despite the appeals by the Bishop 
of Grenoble and Cardinal Gerlier of Lyons, broadcast also 
to Spain, that anyone knowing where they are should inform 
the authorities. Both Mgr Terrier, Bishop of Bayonne, and 
Mgr Caillot, Bishop of Grenoble, declared that they neither 
knew nor approved of the abduction of the children, or of 
the action of the priests and nuns involved. 

Mlle Brun, that ‘monster of charity’ as the Figaro called 
her, undoubtedly broke the law by not complying with the 
court order to produce the children, but it could be, and was, 
said in her favour that had she surrendered them she might 
not have seen them again even if her final appeal had been 
successful. French laws cannot be enforced in Israel, and the 
relatives there might not have been obliged to restore the 
children. 

There is the additional factor of the children’s baptism 
which has involved the Church in this case. It is admitted 
that Mlle Brun had saved their lives and taken their 
mother’s place. Had she gone beyond her rights as guardian 
in loco parentis when she baptised them? The right of 
baptism belongs of course to every Christian. What is in 
dispute in this case is Mlle Brun’s exercise of this right at 
a time when the death of the parents had not been officially 
confirmed and when she knew that blood-relations of the 
parents were alive claiming the children. 

The case has a number of precedents. In 1851, Edgar 
Mortara, a Jewish baby, eleven months old and gravely ill, 
was secretly baptised by a Christian servant. The child sur- 
vived, and many years later the secret of his baptism came 
to the knowledge of the Holy Office, which, after verifying 
the facts, had the child taken away from its parents by the 
pontifical police (this happened in the Papal States) and 
entrusted him to a Catholic institute where he was brought 
up and eventually became a priest. This happened at the 
very height of the struggle for the temporal power of the 
Pope, and caused much excitement all over the world. In a 
previous case, in 1639, when a three-year old Jewish girl 
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was baptised by her nurse, the Holy Office stated ‘that 
although Jewish children must only be baptised with the 
parents’ consent, and it was wrong to baptise the child in 
this case, the girl has now been baptised—that is, consecrated 
to Christ and the Christian faith. She must, therefore, be 
brought up as a Christian. But all should be warned that 
it is wrong to baptise under these conditions, for though the 
end be good, the means are unlawful.’ 

It would appear from these examples that the Church 
recommends that children of non-Catholics who have been 
baptised must be taken away from their parents. It is on 
this belief, supported by numerous precedents, that the 
attacks of the anti-clerical forces in France have concen- 
trated. What is the Catholic answer? One Catholic theo- 
logian, Pére Rouquette, s.j., dealing with this problem in 
an important article in Etudes (April, 1953), distinguishes 
betwen the permanent principles of faith and morals of 
which the Church is absolute guardian, and the particular 
social and historical situations to which these principles must 
be applied, and which are evidently subject to constant 
change. By the sacrament of baptism, man is enabled ex 
opere operato, as theological language puts it, to participate 
in the divine life. The sacrament is neither a mere alia. 
tion to a religious body nor a symbolical human gesture, but 
God’s renewal and invisible transformation of the human 
soul, tainted with original sin, into a member of Christ’s 
Church. Baptism is not a magical act either; that is why 
free and conscious assent is required in the adult person 
who receives it, and the Church considers an adult one who 
has attained the age of reason, generally placed at seven 
years of age. A baptism imposed by force on an adult person 
against his will is invalid, that is to say, non-existent. Pope 
Benedict XIV, whose teaching on this question is held as 
authoritative, goes so far as to say that if a child having 
the use of reason is baptised, not against his will but with- 
out knowing what the act involves, the sacrament is at least 
doubtful. As for the baptism of children of non-Christians, 
the Church quite clearly prohibits the act without the con- 
sent of the parents except in cases of mortal danger or when 
the child happens to be totally abandoned. But where such 
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baptism has been conferred, the sacrament is nevertheless 
valid and brings the child into the complex relationship of 
rights and duties which devolve from all valid baptisms. 

The right of the parents, then, is respected by the Church, 
but it is not an absolute right. Like the civil legislator, the 
Church too recognises that there is a higher law than that 
of the family to possess and guide the child, though of a 
different order. If the child is baptised, it is the duty of 
the Church to assure in every possible way the growth and 
development of the child’s faith. Pére Rouquette now con- 
siders that in present circumstances the taking away of the 
child from the dangers awaiting its faith as a member of 
an unbelieving family is no longer to be regarded as ideal. 

And these are his reasons: There is, first of all, the con- 
flict between charity and Christian duty, and in a secular 
world the one must sometimes be sacrificed to the other, pro- 
vided of course that no sinful act is implied. The scandal 
caused by the Affaire Finaly speaks against an intervention 
which does more harm than good, and clearly serves neither 
the glory of God nor the spiritual good of men. Such an atti- 
tude will at once provoke the non-Catholic to say: ‘You 
Catholics clearly behave decently only for the sake of ex- 
pediency. Would you not, if a miracle happened, and the 
world became Christian again, do exactly the same as you 
did in the past and as Mlle Brun has done now?’ A clear 
answer to this question is required. 

The legislation of the Church in these matters goes back 
to medieval times when there were, in fact, no other ‘non- 
Catholics’ than Jews and Moslems. The Moslems were the 
enemies of the Christian people, and the question of the 
baptism of their children did not arise except in the case of 
prisoners of war who, according to the custom of the time, 
had no personal rights. Our different view on this problem 
alone shows that there is a progress in man’s moral con- 
science however many indications to the contrary there may 
be today. 

As far as the Jews were concerned, their position was 
hardly different. Even those Jewish historians most hostile 
to the Church have recognised that the Papacy was prac- 
tically alone in defending the Jews until the beginning of 
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the modern era. The Popes did not, on the whole, like the 
European princes, use physical violence against the Jews. 
Nevertheless, severe measures such as the institution of the 
ghetto and the distinctive mark of the yellow star were 
authorised by the Popes, and though successive Popes might 
act in contradictory ways, a number of humiliating measures 
against the Jews were tolerated in Rome, among which the 
abduction of a baptised child from its Jewish parents would 
not have been found abnormal. 

We have different standards today; Catholics have a 
greater respect for the human person. Pére Rouquette refers 
to the attitude of the Church towards Protestants since the 
days of Benedict XIV as characteristic of the change. Admit- 
tedly the case of the Protestants is different, for they are 
Christians: yet, logically the principle enjoining the 
removal of a Jewish child should apply in a similar way 
also to Protestants. But the Church has never ruled that 
Protestant children should be taken from their homes and 
brought up in Catholic homes. Similarly, Catholics today do 
not dream of claiming the baptised children of Communist 
parents. 

Moreover, in the Middle Ages and, as far as the Papal 
States were concerned, until far into the last century, civil 
and religious powers were one. The taking away of baptised 
children depended on the possession by the Church of 
coercive powers or of being able to exercise those powers 
through the secular arm. Neither of these situation is rele- 
vant today. The Church still has the duty to assure as best 
she can the permanence of the faith and Christian life 
of baptised children. But she renounces explicitly not only 
the aid of the secular arm but also to supplement by the 
action of her own members what the secular arm has refused 
to do for her. So much seems to be implied in the Code of 
Canon Law of 1917 which is silent on any obligation of 
Catholics to take baptised children of non-Christian parents 
away from their families. The temporal power is, of course, 
no more an absolute than the rights of the parents. Where 
the civil law imperils the general good of Christians, their 
faith or their Christian lives, resistance, if necessary at the 
price of our lives, becomes a duty. 
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The conclusion, then, to be drawn is a recognition of the 
position of the Christian as a minority in the modern world. 
We have learned both that the human race had a long his- 
tory before Revelation, and that there are numerous heresies 
whose members are in undoubted good faith and lead devout 
religious lives. We recognise that grace acts beyond the 
visible body of the Church, indeed of Christians, though we 
believe the Church to be the only channel of grace and salva- 
tion. We do not therefore despair of the salvation or of the 
life of grace of a pagan, a heretic or a man who, through 
no fault of his own, is alienated from the Church under the 
pressure of his un-Christian surroundings. 

Pére Rouquette’s opinion is not an isolated voice. He and 
other Catholic French writers who have commented on the 
Finaly case, agree that what is at stake is not the solution of 
a legal sel, sar in which Christians and Jews can advo- 
cate equally valid claims, but the future of two children and 
their conscience. Pére Congar, o.p., wrote in Témoignage 
Chrétien that only too often the moral forces active in a 
child are underestimated. We tend to believe, mistakenly, 
that they are subject to growth just as much as the child’s 
physical, intellectual and technical abilities. But there is a 
morality and religious life in the child that is relatively 
independent of the experiences of adult life, and which the 
Church has recognised in child saints and martyrs. The 
point is that the two Finaly boys, now eleven and twelve 
years old, can be expected to make a decision on their 
religion for themselves, and that it is wrong to ignore or 
underestimate their wishes. A man’s faith, Pére Congar 
writes, is not saved when its rights are secured. It is not 
certain whether these children, if brought up as Christians, 
will remain Catholics later on, nor that they must necessarily 
lose their faith when exposed to indifferent or unfavourable 
surroundings. Pére Congar and Francois Mauriac agree in 
a solution which remains only academic so long as the child- 
ren are not found, according to which they should be 
placed, safe from all partisan annexation, in a neutral insti- 
tute, in which their foster mother and their relatives are 
able to visit them, and where the rights of their family, 
their liberty and conscience are equally respected. ‘We must 
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trust’, comments Francois Mauriac, ‘in the presence of 
grace and the Holy Spirit in these children themselves.’ 

There is, then, one significant difference between the 
Finaly case and the Dreyfus affair, which the enemies of 
the Church in France have ignored. They sought to show 
that the Church was still intolerant, hostile to democracy 
and human rights, unwilling to acknowledge equality before 
the law; an enemy of the French State. But times have 
changed since the majority of French Catholics were ranged 
against the Dreyfusards. The liberty which these Drey- 
fusards defended means very little to their modern succes- 
sors, and the majority of French Catholics today are not 
concerned to defend ‘clericalism’? or some political or 
religious ‘interest’, but those very human rights the survival 
of which will mean everything to the future of France. 


NUCLEAR PHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY 
Joxun Baptist REEVEs, o.P. 


‘ ANY mathematicians know their details but are 
M ignorant of the philosophical characterisation of 

their science.’ It was A. N. Whitehead who wrote 
this. He himself made an admirable effort to supply the 
defect. Assuming that no recognised philosopher knew 
enough of the details of mathematical science to give a 
reliable account of it, he read, besides Plato and Aristotle, a 
selection of seventeenth-century writers—particularly Des- 
cartes, Newton, Locke, Hume, Kant—who either knew 
enough about mathematics to be helpful, or little enough 
to show in what new way philosophy must be handled to 
meet the mathematicians’ need. He then wrote Process and 
Reality: An Essay in Cosmology, which he delivered as the 
Gifford Lectures for 1927-28 and published in book form 
in 1929. It is less exclusively addressed to mathematicians 
than the earlier work he had begun with Bertrand Russell 
and then abandoned; but its whole drive aims at setting the 
sciences that use mathematics in their full philosophical and 
spiritual context. By the time it was finished the revolution 
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worked in physics by the theories of quanta and relativity 
was firmly established. The work took into account, with full 
approval, the new cosmological outlook the change implied. 
Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminacy, still very new, 
received no express notice, but the system was ready to 
receive it. Whitehead’s work has been deservedly praised 
by both philosophers and scientists, but neither are satisfied 
that the character of contemporary mathematical physics has 
yet been made clear. Though it failed in this respect, Process 
and Reality has all the precision and controlled order that 
could be expected from so eminent and so widely cultured a 
mathematician. It still merits the philosopher’s close atten- 
tion. At least it can show him what the problems created by 
modern science really are. In its philosophical depths, from 
the thomist point of view, it is but one more example of 
what Whitehead himself described all philosophy as being: 
‘a widespread and ill-defined discipline’. With a very few 
exceptions, to be noticed later, all British scientists emerging 
into philosophers have been afflicted with the blind insular 
ignorance and prejudice that still considers philosophy to 
have died with the Greeks and to have been reborn at the 
Reformation.* 

The crying need for a satisfactory philosophical treatment 
of modern physics has continued. The attempts of philoso- 
phers to supply it not having satisfied the scientists, many of 
them have attempted the task themselves. The most arrest- 
ing of these attempts was made by Sir Arthur Eddington. 
He introduced himself as a philosopher with a very assured 
modesty: ‘Those whose work lies in the epistemological 
departments of modern physics must be counted as special- 
ists in one of the departments into which philosophy is 
divided—a department not very far from the heart of the 
subject. In their discussion of philosophy as a whole they are 
likely to display the faults of a specialist who finds himself 
outside his own groove; but they are not common intruders.” 
Beyond cocking a few snooks at philosophers generally (the 


1 In later years, at Harvard, Whitehead was introduced to St Thomas as a 
philosopher. He thenceforth often spoke of him with respect, but without 
intimate understanding. 

2 The Philosophy of Physical Science, 1939. p. 9. 
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phrase is his own, though not the application) he manages 
with great skill and determination to keep off their ground 
and confine himself to his own. Indeed that is much more 
than the character of his book; it is his answer to the prob- 
lem he discusses displayed in consistent action. Though not 
unrelated to other knowledge, modern physics as know- 
ledge is for him unique and sui generis. It can vindicate its 
claim to be true knowledge of a high, beautiful and not 
merely useful order, without any need of having those 
claims confirmed by any other kind of knowledge. Rather 
it may teach them all what full knowledge really is by 
showing them in triumphant action a form that they scarcely 
recognise as knowledge at all. Eddington expounds, criticises 
and justifies it without ever once stepping outside it. He is 
always the mathematical physicist philosophising while he 
laughs at the confusion of other philosophies and their 
mutual contradictions. He stops very little short of deciding 
that modern physics not only has an epistemology all its 
own and different from any other, but that it actually is that 
epistemology. It is the thought of physicists, systematised. It 
is what their adventurous thinking has made it, partly by 
invention and partly under pressure of their subject. It is 
not knowledge tout court, but a systematisation of know- 
ledge. The knowledge systematised is not unrelated to the 
objective world, but during the process of systematisation— 
which is, precisely, physical science—it is hermetically sealed 
off. It uses observational experiment, but it plans the obser- 
vations in its own predetermined terms; they ask no ques- 
tions but those it wants asked, and accept no answer in any 
terms but its own. 

This is a condensed summary and therefore something - 
of an interpretation which would not too greatly have 
pleased Eddington. But it is a sympathetic and appreciative 
interpretation. If the language slightly colours the meaning, 
this is unavoidable unless one is to quote Eddington’s own 
language in extenso. He uses a very plain and polished 
English, but even those nearest to him had to put themselves 
to some trouble to decide what it meant. He has a playful 
habit of turning round on you and telling you you have 
taken him foolishly by taking his statements literally and out 
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of their context. He is always the mathematical epistemolo- 
gist; his mind is its operational context just as his science is 
its own systematisation of itself. To most thomists his 
thought and language are equally incomprehensible and 
smell of heterodoxy in every sentence. But the book as a 
whole merits reading and rereading. It does something more 
for the thomist than the work a other physical scientists 
who show him where he must purge Aristotle of factual 
statements which have since his time been proved incorrect 
if not quite false. It presents him with a factual example 
of thought which appears and claims incontrovertibly to be 
knowledge, yet is not, and does not pretend to be, what has 
passed for knowledge amongst men since they first knew 
anything. It is a challenge to the thomist to rethink his 
philosophy from the root. Let it be said in all haste that 
there is here no suggestion that the doctrine of St Thomas 
will have to be radically revolutionised. But to meet the 
needs of this age some of its deepest implications, which he 
was not called on to unfold to his age, will have to be 
worked out, and not merely into the methodological forms 
traditional in our schools, but into the unspeculative, tech- 
nical formulations which are becoming more and more 
the habit of mind of modern man, and which we cannot 
resist even if we think we ought to. Implicit in thomist meta- 
physical epistemology are the only answers capable of satis- 
fying clear and capable minds confronted with the crisis in 
which human intelligence finds itself in the twentieth cen- 
tury. But even if its salvation means a return to the simpler 
habits of thought of the thirteenth century, those habits 
must be the term, not the starting point of contemporary 
thomist activity. We may not approve the way the world is 
thinking today, but we cannot pretend that it is not thinking 
at all, or that its strange forms of thought and knowledge 
are not thought or knowledge at all. 

Whitehead and Eddington are dead, to the great regret 
and loss of the generation of physicists younger than their 
own. But this also has its great names. The best known of 
them is Werner Heisenberg, whose lectures on the problems 
with which physics and philosophy still confront one another 
—delivered between 1932 and 1948—have lately been 
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made accessible to us in an English translation.’ To those of 
us who only knew Heisenberg as the author of the uncer- 
tainty principle it comes as a surprise to find him a man of 
broad and refined culture, thoroughly at ease outside his 
subject. For, unlike Eddington, he comes outside it to speak 
about it, holding it up for demonstration with a teacher’s 
masterly control of himself and his exhibit. Very few mathe- 
matical physicists can treat a subject philosophically without 
denaturing philosophy. Both disciplines work in the abstract, 
but the two kinds of abstraction are subtly different from one 
another, and they are exercised in quite different subject 
matter. The physicist is usually so full of his own subject, 
and so caught up in the ways of thought most suitable to 
it, that try how he will he can never see the universe under 
any forms but the forms of matter, and never measures it 
with any measures except such as are ultimately mathemati- 
cal, Some mathematical physicists (to borrow Whitehead’s 
phrase) are so ‘ignorant of philosophical characterisation’ as 
not to know what philosophy is all about. Apart from one 
tendency, Heisenberg is quite free from this defect. He is 
not a philosopher in the scientific sense, but he is a man of 
very broad human understanding and sympathy, very 
balanced in his judgments, and very clear, elegant and dig- 
nified when he expresses them in literary form. This literary 
grace and strength comes quite undisturbed through the 
translation, which is excellent.* Heisenberg’s one weakness 
from the philosopher’s point of view is perhaps inevitable in 
one attached to his subject by faith, hope and love as well 
as understanding. He hopes that physics may proceed in 
time to such perfection and universality as to become the 
principle of unity reconciling all sciences in one harmonious 
consummation. He grants that in its progress it must under- 
go revolutions that make its new self quite unlike its old 
self. But through all change he expects it to maintain radical 
continuity with its first beginning—which was in the 
atomism of the ancients, According to this hope physics in 


3 Philosophic Problems of Nuclear Science. Eight Lectures by Werner 
Heisenberg; translated by F. C. Hayes. (Faber and Faber; 16s.) 

4 There are two rather discomfiting misprints: ‘qualitative’ for ‘quantita- 
tive’ (p. 85) and ‘proportions’ for ‘proposition’ (p. 93). 
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the end would still be physics, and so could never render 
all science the service that can only come from a metaphysic 
of all reality, absolute as well as relative. Granted (as he 
reminds us) that in the beginning physics and philosophy 
were confused in one indistinguishable science, it may not 
be argued that as philosophy grew out of physics in the 
beginning so it may again in the end. Until metaphysics 
sorted itself out from physics and established its right to 
supremacy amongst the sciences there was no real science of 
physics. Today we begin with a very highly developed 
physics. Though it does not acknowledge the fact, it is what 
it is today thanks to what was done for it by metaphysics in 
a past age which it now ungratefully prefers to forget and 
to ridicule. Until it is reconciled with its ancient founder its 
progress as a disinterested quest for truth will be illusory. 
In these lectures Heisenberg presents the philosopher 
with much information and enlightenment which enable 
him in his own way to define modern physics for what it 
really is. One particular point which frequently recurs is of 
special significance. Quotation out of context involves some 
loss of meaning, and threatens to become tedious repetition. 
But it is the iteration of the point that is most significant, so 
we quote several instances of it without further apology. 
‘The indivisible elementary particle in modern physics 
possesses the quality of taking up space in no higher 
measure than other properties, say colour and strength 
of material. In its essence it is not a material particle in 
space and time, but, in a way, only a symbol on whose 
introduction the laws of nature assume an especially 
simple form. . . . Atoms are no longer material bodies 
in the proper sense of the word.’ (pp. 55-6.) 
‘Since atoms explain sense properties of matter it is clear 
that no such sense properties can be attributed to the 
ultimate “brick” of matter in a simple way. . . . Science 
no longer deals with the world of direct experience, but 
with a dark background of this world brought to light 
by our experiments.’ (pp. 69-70.) 
Modern physics have removed all properties from the 
atom, even space and position occupied, ‘by showing 
that the degree to which such geometrical concepts can 
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be applied depends on the experiment in which it is 
involved. . . . It was originally the aim of science to 
describe nature as it is, so far as this might be possible, 
i.e. without interference by our observation. We now 
realise that this is an unattainable goal. We decide by 
our selection of the type of observation to be employed 
which aspects of nature are to be determined and which 
are to be blurred in the course of the observation. This 
is the property which separates the smallest particles of 
matter from the range of our commonsense concepts. 
The supposition that electrons, protons and neutrons are 
really the final indivisible particles of matter is only 
justified by this fact. It would no longer make sense to 
visualise a three-dimensional structure of these par- 
ticles.’ (p. 73.) 

‘We now know that a piece of a chemical element, say 
carbon, can be divided into ever smaller parts, until we 
finally arrive at the smallest unit characteristic of this 
element. . . . This conception® helps us to account 
roughly for the chemical properties of matter.’ (pp. 

-4. 

thn le can no longer, with reservation, be described 
“objectively” as an object in space changing in time in a 
definable manner, Only the results of individual obser- 
vations can be defined objectively, but they never 
present a complete and comprehensible picture. . . . 
We can justifiably claim that an event observed by our 
senses has “objectively” taken place. But atomic pro- 
cesses cannot always be represented as objective events 
in time and space.’ (p. 87.) 

‘Just as the Greeks had hoped, we have found now that 
there is only one fundamental substance. . . . If we 
have to give this a name we can only call it “energy”.’ 
(p. 103.) 

Statements like this are not new. They are to be found 
everywhere in popular philosophical expositions of nuclear 
physics. They could be paralleled in equal number from 
Eddington. But whatever Eddington offers the philosopher 
with his right hand he takes back with the left. More popu- 


5 Italics mine. 
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lar exponents—like Jeans and Russell—write so much non- 
sense about reality in general that no hints they may give 
about the reality or unreality of electrons can be taken 
seriously by the thomist. Heisenberg is different. He is 
clear; he keeps a sense of proportion and perspective; at 
every remove into further abstractions he tightens his grip 
on concrete data. His thought as well as his language has a 
classic virtue: it is strong, temperate, just and above all 
prudent. He is too prudent to go the whole way of philoso- 
phy and precisely define the reality of atoms, electrons, 
waves of probability, Einsteinian time, space six-dimen- 
sional and curved, and other like mathematical expressions. 
But he very firmly, temperately and justly makes it clear 
what they are not. 

That gives the thomist exactly the start he needs in order 
to proceed to definitions that will put modern physics in its 
rightful and honourable place amongst the sciences. He can 
now start out assured by the highest and soberest authority 
that the entities of mathematical physics are (as indeed he 
foresaw, and as the physicists in their uncertain philosophical 
language have all along been trying to tell him) just con- 
cepts: abstract mathematical figures; not the rhetorical 
figures of speech in which they are popularly described, and 
which the popular mind accepts literally, but nevertheless 
figurative, just as a Euclidean triangle is, and as the lines of 
latitude and longitude are—only, by abstraction on abstrac- 
tion, many times further removed from the concrete data of 
sense, very much more fluid and kaleidoscopic and intractable 
to imaginative fixture. In their mobility they are eminently 
suitable to the science whose subject is nature in motion. 
When the physicist speaks of motion and energy as of a kind 
of substance, it is his language, not his thought, that is at 
fault. For ‘substance’? read ‘subject’—suppositum, As St 
Thomas makes quantity a quasi-substance in his eucharistic 
doctrine, and as Newton does the same—calling it space— 
in his mechanics, so the modern physicist makes a quasi- 
substance of motion. His special business is to measure 
motion. His primary measures are, rightly, the three dimen- 
sions of space and the fourth dimension, time. We can no 
longer agree with St Thomas that lux transit in instants: 
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light travelling through space takes time. Two events appear- 
ing to the eye to be simultaneous can never be so in fact; 
they may be separated by an interval of centuries. By a 
legitimate mathematical abstraction Einstein treated space 
and time as mere distance, making them homogeneous and 
univocal as standards of measurement. By the same applica- 
tion of reason that we all use to divide geographical dis- 
tances into miles, yards and inches, and temporal distances 
into weeks, hours, minutes and seconds—all subjectively im- 
posed—Planck divided continuous quantity, time and move- 
ment into discrete quanta, and maintained that these quanta 
were essentially indivisible, unlike the units of space and 
time. The imposition vitiates nothing unless its subjective 
origin is forgotten and it is given the value of objective 
reality. Just as twenty yards of cloth and twenty yards of 
running water are numerically identical, so are » units of a 
geometrical line and » units of time. The time-space units 
which thus become the quanta of motion are quite valid as 
measures of it; but it is of course quite ridiculous to speak 
of them as the ultimate realities of the physical world, as 
nearly all physicists do when they are off their guard. It is 
the mind that atomises nature, not nature that presents itself 
to the mind already constituted of atoms. 

Once the thomist has retraced the development of human 
knowledge from its first simple apprehension of universal 
ideas by abstraction from the particular data of sense, and 
shown just where and how and why mathematical abstrac- 
tions inevitably impose themselves, he has it in his power 
to hold the mathematical physicist spellbound. The latter 
has no problems that thomist epistemology cannot explain 
to him, and no techniques that it cannot justify provided 
they are restricted to their proper field. Of themselves they 
can never bring us to an understanding of what nature is, or 
what time and space are outside the mind, But they can bring 
us to a very marvellous understanding of what nature does; 
by measuring her various complicated doings in terms of one 
another and relatively to one another they illustrate, not 
nature herself, but the order of nature. And, most interesting 
of all for the mathematical physicist, the thomist can explain 
to him why his abstract operations, pursued in isolation from 
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observed phenomena, not only can but must keep always in 
time and tune and step with nature, and issue into a genuine 
sympathetic understanding—not, again, of what she is, but 
of what she is doing and by what measured processes she is 
doing it. This is nothing less than explaining the mathe- 
matical physicist to himself. For this, at his best, he cannot 
but be grateful; for at his best he acknowledges with becom- 
ing humility that he is a mystery to himself—a greater mys- 
tery than any other in nature. 

No thomist will be qualified to serve in this important 
task of reconciling, unifying, co-ordinating and delimiting 
the sciences unless he himself is as well practised in habits of 
mathematical abstraction as in habits of metaphysical abstrac- 
tion. Under the guidance of St Thomas he must analyse both 
activities as vividly conscious mental experiences. There is 
no force and usually little meaning in a parade of book- 
learning about the imtellectus agens, the intellectus possi- 
bilis, the recessus a particularibus et phantasmatibus and the 
recursus ad phantasmata et particularia, unless the exponent 
is vividly aware of all these in the life of his own mind, and 
is able to distinguish them in direct experiments upon that 
mind and the minds of others. The weakness of thomists in 
face of modern scientific developments is largely due to 
their neglect of mathematical disciplines, and to their 
accepting on faith from St Thomas an epistemology that can 
be tested and confirmed by delicate reflection on one’s own 
mental life when this is in the healthy condition guaranteed 
by sane relations with objective reality and other minds 
acknowledged to be healthy. If the rising generation of 
thomists are to serve the world of science according to its 
need they must be properly educated for the task. They 
must be grounded first in a genuine classical humanist discip- 
line, so as to acquire the great natural virtues of temper- 
ance, fortitude, justice and prudence in the life of the mind. 
These virtues are as necessary in the life of the mind as in 
the moral life; necessary for the practical direction, in judg- 
ments, of the mind’s own speculative virtues of know- 
ledge, understanding and wisdom. Indeed unless they are 
controlling the mental life of a man in this way, they can 
be controlling his morals only blindly. A classical education 
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of itself elicits habits of metaphysical abstraction and brings 
them into full consciousness. Mathematical habits of an 
elementary kind can in rare cases be acquired spontaneously. 
But the habits of the modern mathematical physicist which 
he needs to have explained to himself by one who under- 
stands them at first hand are far from elementary. The 
thomist who is to help him adequately must himself culti- 
vate them as a special discipline. The difficulty here will be 
to balance the two habits of metaphysical and mathematical 
abstraction, and keep both vigorously alive. Each tends so to 
monopolise the mind as to exclude the other. Until there are 
minds equally versatile in both the rupture between physics 
and philosophy will persist. 


REVIEWS 


Tue Worp. By Adrienne von Speyer. (Collins; 10s. 6d.) 

Adrienne von Speyer is a new writer to English readers, and this, one 
of the first of her books to be translated, is more remarkable than the 
layout or the chapter headings suggests. The twelve chapters might be 
inadequately described as progressive commentary on the first eighteen 
verses of St John’s Gospel; but this is only the framework for a piece of 
remarkably penetrating illumination (there is no other word for it) of 
divine truth. Of course there is the apparatus of learning and sensibility. 
If this book had been written to impress a body of learned men it would 
have been crammed with footnotes and references. As it is, the learning, 
experience and sensibility are merged in and subject to the work itself 
which is ‘to bear witness to the light’, and the writing appears deceptively 
facile. It is neither facile nor superficial. As we read through the book we 
are borne deeper and deeper into the heart of the mystery of God; and 
the deeper we penetrate the nature of God the more fuliy do we grasp 
the meaning of human life. It is commonplace to demand that the 
Christian view of life should be God-centred; this book not only offers 
a logical argument to prove that, but by its ‘illuminative’ power makes 
the reader see and feel that truth. In other words, here is a piece of truly 
creative writing, an epithet we bestow with alarming prodigality on all 
kinds of work. Creative art is that which comes from genuine human 
experience engaging the mind and the passions and by its own self- 
sacrificing purity is capable of recreating that experience in the reader. 
This is creative writing about God: a very rare thing; the love of man 
that it generates is even rarer. It can hardly be rash to predict great popu- 
larity for Adrienne von Speyer’s writings because she not only explains 
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the answer to human problems; she gives strength, courage, wisdom and 
many other qualities to face them. She has been very honourably served 
by her translator, Alexander Dru. 


Gerarp MEaTH, o.P. 


Saint Teresa or Avita. By Marcelle Auclair. (Burns Oates; 30s.) 
St Teresa or Jesus. By E. Allison Peers. (Faber and Faber; 253.) 

Yet another life of St Teresa makes the reader wonder whether any- 
thing new can be said. In many ways, that published in 1882 ‘par une 
Carmélite de Caen’ has not been surpassed, and, after all, no one can 
tell us much more than is in the writings of the saint herself. The value 
of each successive life must depend on the interest of the point of view 
of the biographer and on the soundness of the criteria by which the 
incidents and the aspects of the saint’s character are selected. Mme Auclair 
gives us a biography distinctly feminine, perhaps French and certainly 
modern, On all these three counts, her work fulfils the requirements 
of interest and soundness. One scrutinises jealously to see whether any 
vital aspects are omitted: no, unco’ guid Sister Alberta receives her snub 
(and with her all the would-be mystics of our own day), and there is 
no nonsense about rationalisation, in fact, we are given a new wonder 
(p. 365), gathered by Mme Auclair from the oral tradition of one of 
the Spanish convents. For good measure, it concerns a miraculous image; 
there is much to be said for diminishing the sometimes morbid contem- 
porary stress on ‘mysticism’ with a nice barrage of miraculous images that 
only simple faith can get through. All the same, a little more rationalisation 
might have been acceptable: we are still given the escape of St John 
from the house of the Calced in Toledo with all the apparatus of the 
preternatural light, voice and miraculous lifting over a wall (p. 341), 
although the late Padre Criségono’s Vida (published with the Biblioteca 
de Autores Cristianos edition of the works of the saint) cleared away all 
this hagiographical fantasy in 1950 (and gave us instead first-class evidence 
for St John’s very high I.Q.), unfortunately not in time for Mme Auclair’s 
biography (originally published in the same year) to incorporate it. Never- 
theless, it is a book of great charm and interest, and well worth adding 
to the long list of twentieth-century works on St Teresa. The photographs 
are of startling originality and beauty. 

St Teresa of Jesus is the first of the late Professor Peers’ posthumous 
writings to be published. It contains nine pieces (new or reprinted) on 
Spanish mysticism (three on St Teresa, two on St John); one is a study 
of the style of St Teresa; another, with great skill, presents the English 
reader with a survey of recent Spanish research on St John (and includes 
an account of Padre Criségono’s work on the life mentioned above). The 
author again takes up the question of the alleged mysticism of Luis de 
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Le6n’s poetry, and seems less insistent here than in Studies of the Spanish 
Mystics. There are, in addition, two essays on Cervantes and a sketch of 
the late Dom Edmund Gurdon. The collection makes an interesting and 
informative book. 


Epwarp SARMIENTO 


ExtsTENTIALISM From Wiruin. By E. L. Allen. (Routledge and Kegan 

Paul; 18s.) 

In spite of its unfortunate title, Dr Allen’s book is perhaps the most 
respectable of the many recent contributions to the secondary literature of 
Existentialism in this country. The analysis and criticism of the chief 
representatives of the movement, Heidegger, Sartre, Jaspers, Marcel, is 
presented as a developing sequence, the ‘journey’ as a ‘pilgrimage’, from 
‘atheist humanism to faith in God’ (p. 180). The emphasis on this theme 
of personal salvation has not allowed Dr Allen (as he acknowledges) to do 
full justice to Heidegger, surely the most important of the four philoso- 
phers; and it is surprising to see the writer pay such serious attention to 
Jaspers, without, however, making the generalities of this philosopher 
less insipid. 

Yet a more radical criticism of Dr Allen’s book is that it remains a 
study—precisely from without—of four Existentialist philosophers and is 
not itself an essay in Existentialist philosophy. The characteristic serious- 
ness of the writers of this movement, variously registered as Amgst, 
fidelity, commitment, engagement and so on, is an effort of personal and 
moral exploration and not in principle (or even sometimes in fact) an 
intellectual seriousness: consequently the summary exposition, however 
sympathetic, of ‘doctrines’ inevitably lacks the proper vitality, the sense of 
growth, of the original writings. If, like Dr Allen, one is not concerned 
to evaluate philosophical investigations from a standpoint itself claiming 
at least the possibility of total intellectual illumination, but only to be more 
or less illuminatingly immersed in mystery, then one has the very heavy 
responsibility of profoundly engaging the reader in this mystery; and it 
cannot be allowed that Dr Allen has satisfactorily acquitted himself of this 
responsibility. It should be noted here that if Dr Allen can write, ‘The 
evidence available in the Gospels seems to me to put beyond doubt that 
Jesus thought of himself as a man dependent on God’ (p. 142), his claim 
to offer a Christian approach to Existentialism is at least questionable. 

C.E. 


Curistianity. By S. C. Carpenter, p.p. (Penguin Books; 2s.) 

In one hundred and eighty pages, Dr Carpenter, formerly Dean of 
Exeter, has attempted to describe ‘Christianity’. It is not surprising that, 
in spite of much that is good in the book and of a temper markedly 
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eirenical, he has failed. Can ‘Christianity’, for instance, be said to exist? 
Dr Carpenter is aware of the ambiguity and he writes, ‘The diffused form 
of Christianity is only possible because there is a central core of life and 
fire’ (p. 12), and he goes on to apologise for dealing with the more ‘institu- 
tional’ side of Christianity (p. 14). But a Catholic will feel that that is 
just the side he doesn’t deal with. The book is really a synoptic review of 
Church history with some curious emphases. One wouldn’t think that the 
Great Church was founded by Christ; one is given the impression that it 
just emerged. The position of the Papacy in the early Church is hardly 
hinted at; and if one did not know the sincerity of the author, one 
would be tempted to say that his account of the Reformation is disin- 
genuous. For what reasons are we to be called ‘Roman Catholics’ some- 
where after 1570 (p. 107)? Our Catholicism was just as Roman in 1535 
as in 1570, St Thomas More just as much a Roman Catholic as Blessed 
Edmund Campion. 

The radical defect of the book, however, is that Dr Carpenter seems 
to give colour to the view that there is a genus called ‘Christianity’ of 
which the ‘Churches’ are species, and the latter part of the book which 
deals with Reunion is notably vague. Speaking of the affinities between 
the Anglican Church and the Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churches 
on the one hand, and the Reformed Churches on the other, he remarks, 
‘It seems clearly desirable to keep the doors open on both sides, though 
there is a certain fear that the draught from a too widely-opened door 
on one side will cause the door on the other side to slam’ (p. 165). 
Another, equally probable, fear is that the Church of England may catch 
its death of cold. 

The book is written with grace, scholarship and a wide charity in under- 
standing the Catholic position. One could wish that a Catholic scholar 
would write another that is equally acceptable to the ordinary educated 
layman and as readable. 

J.D.C. 


Science Reticion. By C. E. Raven. (Cambridge University Press; 

218.) 

In the first series of his Gifford lectures, Canon Raven has used his wide 
range of interests in theology, biology and the history of science to give a 
new and important turn to the debate on the relations of science with 
religion. He has set out to judge the various phases of Western theology 
according to their fidelity to the Incarnation, and to judge the develop- 
ment of science according to a view of nature in which the Incarnation is 
central. In this approach the problems lie close to the fundamentals of 
Christian thought, and it is to be hoped that it will be fully explored, 
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since the particular conclusions reached by Dr Raven will not be acceptable 
to everyone. 

Dr Raven derives his principles of judgment from the biblical view of 
nature. In the Old Testament he finds nature regarded as created and 
upheld by the living God, and therefore as good and delightful though 
limited and imperfect. In the New Testament the union of the physical 
and spiritual in the person of Christ is a central fact; this must lead to 
a conviction of the worth of nature, which is explicit in the teaching of 
Christ and in the writings of St Paul and St John. But by medieval times 
the Gospel had become distorted; nature was separated from supernature, 
reason from revelation, secular from sacred. (Even St Thomas, whose 
teaching is that grace perfects nature, is not exempted from this criticism.) 
The view of nature was accordingly debased, and science languished. It was 
revived during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, largely by the work 
of naturalists who reinstated direct observation of nature in place of emblem 
and legend. While the New Philosophy was still whole and integral, it was 
welcomed by wholehearted Christians among scientists and philosophers 
alike—Boyle, Newton, Cudworth, Ray; this was a golden age, when the 
sciences and incarnational theology flourished together. In the eighteenth 
century, however, science became increasingly mechanistic, and it became 
common to think of the world as a machine. This unfortunate analogy led 
to deism and then to atheism, and contributed to the ethos of industrial- 
ism; it even invaded theology, so that the orthodox came to think of God 
not as immanent in the universe but as a mere divine watchmaker. If 
science and religion are to be brought into a right relation, therefore, 
science should be less mechanistic and theology should be more faithful 
to the Incarnation. 

With Dr Raven’s view of the debasement of theology the present 
reviewer is not competent to deal, but it will certainly be rejected by many 
of those who are, whether Catholic or Anglican. The view that science in 
giving mechanical explanations excludes attention to the living God also 
seems unsatisfactory. Science deals only with the internal order of nature; 
to consider the Cause of that order we must adopt a different method and 
point of view, that of Christian philosophy and theology. Problems of 
method such as this do not seem to engage Dr Raven’s attention; he 
scarcely mentions the sustained effort, from Grosseteste to Newton, to 
hammer out the inductive method of science. But these are, comparatively 
speaking, disagreements about detail. Dr Raven deserves honour for the 
sincerity of his concern for an integrally Christian view of nature, and for 
his courage in attempting a reinterpretation of the history of science in 
accordance with it. 

E, F. Carpin 
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Tue Lecenp or THE Sainte AmpouLe. By Sir Francis Oppenheimer. 

(Faber; 42s.) 

When on Coronation Day the Queen is first given the fourfold 
acclamation of the people, and then at last supported by the magnates of 
her kingdom up the steps to her throne, we shall see perhaps the most 
ancient of the complex of rites which has evolved about the consecration 
of our kings. So, two thousand years ago and more in the Germanic home- 
land, the rulers who traced their descent from the gods were acclaimed 
from the four quarters of the earth to signify that they were the people’s 
choice, and were borne aloft upon their shields to show that it was the 
people’s loyalty which exalted them. But Alfred’s heathen ancestors across 
the North Sea knew nothing of the Byzantine crown which she will wear, 
the bishop’s pontificals in which she will be vested, the anointing which, 
above all, will mark her as Rex et Sacerdos, ‘after the order of Melchisedec’, 
as the Psalmist mysteriously remarks of such mysteries, At all times in the 
history of kingship, we can see the need and the wish to make a sacred 
office yet more sacred, to multiply the graces which come upon its holders 
and through them. ; 


Sir Francis Oppenheimer has produced in The Legend of the Sainte 
Ampoule a most apposite reminder of the particular veneration in which 
the kings of France were held, because they were anointed with chrism from 
the very vial, it was averred, which the Holy Ghost in the form of a dove 
brought down from heaven to the hand of St Rémi for the hallowing of 
the waters at the baptism of Clovis: and the author has set himself the 
task, aided by vast erudition and all the critical apparatus of the contem- 
porary art historian, of tracking the various elements of this legend to their 
source. It is only possible here to mention one of his principal theses, 
which is that the growth of the legend of the baptism of Clovis belongs to 
the class known as ‘figured traditions’, that is, that it derives from a 
popular identification of a common representation of the baptism of 
Christ, partly Roman in origin and anti-Arian in purpose, showing the 
dove descending bearing an ampulla symbolising the baptismal oils (there 
are many excellent photographs of surviving examples of this ‘design’, 
including those from the Brunswick Casket, the Chatsworth Benedic- 
tional and the silver shrine of St Mary at Aachen). It is the author’s 
contention, argued with great plausibility, that such baptismal scenes 
became popularly identified with incidents of the Reims hagiography, 
so that the river-god signifying the Jordan became instead the Vesle, 
the attendant angel St Vaast, St John Baptist St Rémi, and Christ 
King Clovis. About this central contention a series of minor contentions, 
some of them less satisfying, has been grouped: it may be thought that the 
author has fallen into the common error which besets those who make a 
significant discovery, in trying to fit not necessarily relevant facts into a 
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pattern spread too wide. It is, for instance, doubtful whether liturgists, 
those exact and exacting scientists, will concede him all his indications 
of the Roman-Gallican conflict in the Charlemagne era. In succeeding 
centuries he advances on to firmer ground; and his account of the various 
stratagems used to promote the claims of Reims to be the coronation 
church, if it were read by the canons of Westminster, should remind them 
of the good fortune by which their church has since the Conquest enjoyed 


immunity from attack upon its pre-eminence. 
P Eric CoLLEDGE 


Bripce To Isiam. By Erich W. Bethmann. (Allen and Unwin; 1653.) 
Srupies 1n Musuim Etnics. By Dwight M. Donaldson. (S.P.C.K.; 
27s. 6d.) 

Here are two books on Islam, each by an American Protestant mission- 
ary possessed of long experience in the field and some acquaintance with 
Islamic languages and literatures. Further than this they have nothing 
in common. 

Mr Bethmann’s work is an extraordinary ‘scrapbook’, opening with an 
imaginary trip to Jerusalem, passing on to a consideration of Muhammad’s 
person and of certain general Islamic ideas, and then rapidly reviewing 
country by country, the whole Islamic world: all this in two hundred, by 
no means closely packed, pages! The treatment, despite frequent displays 
of statistics (those more than usually false guides where the East is con- 
cerned), is utterly superficial, much of the work being devoted to specula- 
tion on the political and religious future of Islam and Islamo-Christian 
relations. The writer is alternately crudely ‘scientific? and embarrassingly 
sentimental: at one moment one catches an echo of a State Department 
pronouncement, at another all is quiet confidence and savoir faire in 
the best tradition of Mr Dale Carnegie. The style is not engaging and 
reads at times ‘like a literal translation from a foreign tongue. 

Dr Donaldson’s book, on the other hand, unites a wealth of learning 
(though not always of accurate scholarship) with cogency of exposition 
and a sense of form: Even the professional Islamist must welcome a book 
which for the firt time surveys in fair detail the whole range of Muslim 
ethical thought, presenting it as an organic growth rooted in the Koran 
and fertilised by Hellas. At the same time, the general reader can strike 
up here, as nowhere else at present, a passable acquaintance with some of 
the outstanding persons and writings of Islamic civilisation: the introduc- 
tions are made by way of translations by eminent scholars or through 
appreciations based on the standard work of such scholars. Dr Donaldson 
also contributes some original material of his own. 

The work is sympathetic yet objective, suffering not at all from having 
been in part originally planned as a course of lectures to American Protes- 
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tant seminarists. The footnotes and bibliographies are on the whole well 
calculated to lead the reader along sure paths to such goals as he himself 
may propose. 

G. M. Wickens 


Coeripce. By Humphry House. (Rupert Hart-Davis; 8s. 6d.) 
WorpswortH AnD COLERIDGE, 1795-1834. By H. M. Margoliouth. 
(Home University Library; Geoffrey Cumberlege; 6s.) 


Mr House’s Coleridge, the Clark Lectures for 1951-2, is a distinguished 
book. He has had the wit, his scope being necessarily limited, to make his 
point clearly and at once. ‘The traditional accounts of the poet distracted 
by German metaphysics, or of the philosopher spoilt by poetry, or of the 
split personality, are in their different ways inadequate. And there has 
been too much pitying of Coleridge. Certainly, says Mr House, pity 
is needed, but it must be ‘a developed, comprehending pity, so far as we 
are capable of it, a pity like tragic pity. . . . The area in which we should 
pity him, the things for which we should pity him, are beyond our normal 
emotional scope.’ This fairly indicates the book’s concern with the things 
that matter, and the quiet authority with which it is addressed to them. 

Mr House has little time, and perhaps he has not much inclination, to 
discuss Coleridge’s philosophy or his criticism: he concentrates on the 
aura of the man and then on his poetry, or rather, on his five or six great 
poems. Here he has some good points to make, in one case—Frost at Mid- 
night—attempting a serious revaluation, in support of his belief that this 
poem belongs with Coleridge’s best. About Kudla Khan he argues very 
convincingly that nobody would have thought it less than perfect had not 
Coleridge first described it as ‘a fragment’ and ‘a psychological curiosity’. 
Good too is his study of the potentialities of The Ancient Mariner, of the 
allegorical interpretations, sensible and silly, that have been given to it. 

Like The Road to Xanadu, Mr House’s book is preoccupied with the 
joining together in poetic conspiracy of close observation of nature and a 
rare appetite for abstract studies. This rewarding critical approach gains in 
value from Mr House’s review of the unpublished notebooks, in which 
both sides of Coleridge appear to fine effect. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge, a recent addition to the Home University 
Library, is also a good book, an introduction to the two poets which is in 
the best sense elementary, since it makes an excellent basis for further read- 
ing. Here and there it is marred by slack writing—‘Bursting out like that 
is unusual for the charitable and affectionate Dorothy, but to have one’s 
serious letter thus ignored!’—and by absurdity of phrase—‘little brown 
Dorothy’; but Mr Margoliouth orders his material so well that he is able to 
say a great deal in a small book, without dullness or vicious distortion. Also, 
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he clearly loves the poetry of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and he will bring 


others to love it with him. 
Joun Jones 


Evo.ution in Action. By Julian Huxley. (Chatto and Windus; gs. 6d.) 

This small book of 153 pages is based on the Patten Foundation Lectures 
given at Indiana University in 1951 and on a series of special talks given 
a little later for the B.B.C. 

We can always trust Dr Huxley to provide us with interesting reading 
for he has that somewhat rare gift of making whatever he writes about 
seem of supreme importance, We can also expect him to be stimulating and 
provocative, even exasperatingly so, for his faith in his own ideas is im- 
pregnable and knows no boundaries. His latest book is well up to standard 
and it takes us a little further along the road of Huxleyism, but dressed up 
in the garb of a crusader concerned now with the destiny of Man. 

Dr Huxley, of course, takes evolution for granted, and there seems little 
reason why he shouldn’t, and he gives us many fascinating examples of his 
evolutionary assertions. He does not bring forward any of the now old- 
fashioned proofs. Instead, he attempts to give an overall impression of 
evolution and to discern the principles behind the process, He considers 
that modern work on evolution, in conjunction with a general considera- 
tion of the subject, has shown that evolution is a unitary process displaying 
several special features and common trends, such as the efficacy of natural 
selection, adaptation, speciation, and deployment of groups leading to 
a general spread of organisms into new environments. This process leads to 
advances in general efficiency, but in the case of man only has this general 
efficiency developed so well that he may affect the course of future events, 
and so progress enters into the process. Biological progress (as distinct from 
mere biological advance) has now ceased, but human progress leading to 
higher planes of activity has only just begun (shades of Olaf Stapledon! ). 
Dr Huxley considers that man became human only when he learnt to use 
verbal concepts, to benefit from his experiences and to pool them. In other 
words, he considers that the essential uniqueness of man lies in his powers 
of abstraction and his building up of tradition. If these age-old attributes 
of man have now a biological foundation, biologically they would seem to 
imply that only man can make real progress in an evolutionary sense because 
man knows he has a destiny and, as Dr Huxley says, ‘He could come to 
the realisation that his destiny is to participate and lead in the creative 
process of evolution, whereby new possibilities can be realised for life’. 

What the ordinary man, or even the advanced thinker, is to get out of 
this realisation, Dr Huxley does not attempt to say. But, no doubt, even 
to think along this line is to think against the evolutionary process. It is 
difficult to see, however, how such an idea of the transcendental importance 
of the evolutionary process is more uplifting, or more satisfying in any 
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sense, or truer, than the Christian attitude that man is made by and for 
God and is destined to share eternal life with him. A radical difference 
between the two attitudes, of course, and one which may greatly offset 
man’s behaviour, is that, according to Huxley, the man of progress is the 
man who follows his biological urges along the lines they would lead him, 
while according to the Christian, the man of progress is he who controls, 
and if need be suppresses, these same urges. If tradition has assumed such 
great biological value as Huxley makes out, what has tradition to say of 
his conclusion regarding the place of man in relation to creative evolution? 
Dr Huxley builds up a case for the ‘intrinsic wrongness of absolutism’, but 
is he not here making of evolution an absolute end in itself, and a vague 
end at that, with no moral compunction at all behind it? 

In the end we see that Dr Huxley is extending his views to what he 
calls ‘Evolutionary Humanism’ which concerns man and his destiny, and 
may even furnish him with the germ of a new religion. But it seems to be 
little removed from the chaotic agnostic humanism of a bygone day. In 
order to arrive at matters of this kind and to discuss them, besides putting 
forward biological criteria, Dr Huxley assumes that life has two essential 
aspects—a material and a mental one, and it is the latter which has the 
greater evolutionary significance. Thus he acnowledges the over-riding 
importance of mental activity, but at the same time he denies the reality 
of mind, considering that ‘mind and matter are two aspects of a single 
underlying reality—shall we call it world substance, the stuff out of which 
the world is made’, One may legitimately ask here what advantage is to 
be gained by calling this reality world substance, and if the world is made 
out of it, then who made it? Anyhow, this idea leads him to deny material- 
ism and later to acknowledge a certain spirituality in man. 

If Dr Huxley allows a spiritual side of man, one wonders what con- 
clusion he would come to if he also took his evolutionary views to their 
logical conclusion in relation to the spiritual end of man, bearing in mind 
that he has already acknowledged that the material side is relatively unim- 
portant? Would his conclusion coincide with that of the Christian? 

P. G. ForHErciL. 


